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STUDY ACCOUNTING THIS SUMMER 
By Correspondence 


Commercial teachers who subscribe for the Course in 
Accountancy at this time will be permitted to continue the 
course during the summer months. This is an extension course 
in the related subjects of accounting principles and procedure, | 
auditing theory and practice, and law in its relation to account- 








ing. The purpose of the course is twofold: 
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First, it will 
help the teacher 
who intends to 
pursue account- 
ancy as an occu- 
pation in itself, 
whether as 
teacher or prac- 
titioner. O ur 
Employment De- 
partment has dif- 
ficulty in meet- 
ing the demand 
for teachers who 
are properly 
qualified to give 
instruction in ac- 
counting and re- 
lated subjects. 


oro 








Berkeley, Calif. 
March 4, 1925 


South-Western Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


Because of the debt of gratitude 
which I owe to you for your con- 
tinued interest and your original 
encouragement to keep on, I feel it 
my duty to let you know the glad 
tidings. 


Yesterday I received notice from 
the California State Board of Ac- 
countancy that I was one of the suc- 
cessful candidates at the November 
examination in San Francisco, having 
passed the Institute's requirements 
and also passed the State Board's 
examination. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) E. R. SANFORD 


Mr. Sanford enrolled for our 
Extension Course in Accountancy in 
November, 1920, and after completing 
the course was awarded the certifi- 
cate one year later in November, 
1921. 
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Second, it will 
help the teacher 
who desires to 
enter business 
and become en- 
gaged in execu- 
tive or adminis- 
trative work. A 
sound knowledge 
of accounting is 
an aid to the ex- 
ecutive in the 
control of the ac- 
tivities for which 
he is responsible. 


oro 


This course is available only to commercial teachers. 
A knowledge of bookkeeping is a prerequisite to subscription. A 
nominal charge is made to cover actual cost of material and 


service. 


Full information furnished upon request. 


When 


writing, be sure to state position and name of school in which 


employed. 


Third and Vine Streets 
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“THE NAKED TRUTH” 


by 


G. CARL WELLER* 


OST any ruffian can fly to pieces and scold 

when students are not learning the prin- 

ciples which we are trying to put across to 
them, but it takes real American grit, grace and 
gumption to do the job cut out for us. That job 
is one of helpfulness. Remember that the teaching 
—— is of our own choosing. We were not 
orced to be where we now are. The boys and 
girls under us are at our mercy. It is possible for 
us to make enemies or friends with them; to destroy 
or build their characters and careers; and to have 
them feel ill or good about teachers in general. 


When there are students who are unable to get 
the principles of bookkeeping, we forget just one 
thing—that it is easy for us. It is easy for us first 
because we enjoyed it and it was our easy subject 
in our youth—in other words that was the line 
along which our talents ran. Second, these prin- 
ciples have been in our minds so long that they 
are a part of us even as our limbs. And third, our 
minds are now mature and we could succeed 
easily in the study of almost any subject if we but 
put our adult minds to it. But many of the charges 
under us have minds just the opposite from ours. 
They are young and immature; the subject matter 
is brand new; many of the children are misfits— 
they may be taking your subject just for “credit”, 
and their talents are entirely along other lines. For 
your own good now, teachers, let me say this— 

ou can either make or ruin your own reputation 
jo what the student body thinks of you. I have 
seen teachers come and go, and I have seen them 
come and stay, and I know whereof J speak. 


Going back again to the motto first stated—if 
you are convinced now that you have been giving 
your students too much of the first, I de not want 





to leave you in the dark about proceeding with the 
second-help. In the first place, if your students are 
not getting what you are putting across, the 
trouble may be with you. Let me suggest one of 
these troubles which I have found out about 
myself—my vocabulary is too far above the heads 
of some of my beginners. I discovered long ago 
that one needs to explain many times over such 
simple words as account, merchandise, journalize, 

t, inventory, balance sheet, trial balance, capital, 
olio, journal, and ledger. These are terms that we 
commercial teachers think in, and when a little 
unsophisticated freshman comes in without any 
knowledge of bookkeeping, let alone a vocabulary 
pertaining thereto, he is lost. 


Now again, don’t “beller” at your students, nor 
scold. When you give yourself the rein on scolding, 
you will find yourself saying things you would 
not say under normal circumstances, and this gives 
the students something to talk about outside of 
school. Besides, a barking deg seldom bites, and 
you can't fool a boy into believing you'll bite after 
barking so much. In case you do bite after barking 
so much, it is a great deal harder blow to you 
than if you had bitten quickly without any previous 
rumble. So if you have something to say, and you 
will have, let me suggest that you go out in the 
market and buy for yourself a bottle of the milk 
of human kindness, and use it in the following 
manner. Call your students in one by one to see 
you after school. You'll find that when the two 
of you are alone, you'll both melt—the student 
will listen in earnest to your proposition, will go 
out a booster for you and a believer in his own 
ability to accomplish the task at hand. For you, 
it will give you that one and only one pleasure in 
the profession of teaching—the feeling that you 


*Head of the Commercial Department in the South Francisco High School, South San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia. Mr. Weller formerly taught in the Heald Business College at San Francisco. 
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have really helped someone toward the light by 
the right method. 


You have students, haven't you, who are in- 
clined to be lazy, others are always sleepy, some 
are grouchy, and can’t see the why of school anyway. 
Well, don’t forget to tread lightly among these 
little human hearts. The only kind word or look 
some of them ever get is from you, for at home 
they have no love, no encouragement, no help, and 
the influences are entirely of a reversed nature. 
Some of them are leading too much high life. 
Others, and I’m afraid most of them, are not 
living up to their simple rules of hygiene; or 
perhaps are not getting the right food; or if the 
food is right, the combinations are wrong. Now 
let’s stop there—how much do you yourself know 
about food combinations? In the study of chemistry, 
we learn that many chemicals will mix and blend; 
others will mix and explode. So it is with foods— 
they are all chemicals, and wrong combinations do 
surely cause explosions which are absolutely harm- 
ful to our bodies and minds. The human body is 
the greatest alchemist in the world, but unfortu- 
nately it cannot select its foods. It must take that 
which we choose to put into our stomachs. Think 
it over—that which may be the matter with the 
student may also be troubling you! 


But here now, let’s get down to bookkeeping 
again. Allow me to give you a few helps which I 
have discovered in my beginning work. (I like to 
talk about the elementary course, because if you 
can get a student started right the first semester, 
the remaining course is easy for both him and you.) 
At the beginning of the semester, when new 
students come in, take time to tell them about this 
course you are teaching. In other words, take time 
to sell what you have to offer to each member of 
your class. If you were to plan a trip around the 
world, you would exhaust every source of supply 
to glean information about that which you might 
expect to find in different parts of the globe. At 
least you're not going to start out blindly. Well, I 
say, tell your students about the work—what it is, 
what it is worth educationally and vocationally, 
how much there is, when each division must be 
completed, what home work must be done, and so 
on. Tell them also that if the outline does not 
sound good to them, to change their course of 
study, and some of them will. Those who stay 
then automatically agree to the contract. 


Now, I recommend having the student keep a 
note book—just an ordinary five-cent composition 
book, and on every page put the name of an account 
and the rules of debit and credit therefor. The 
rules in the text are usually too complicated, so do 
your part to analyze and simplify them. For instance, 
my rule for the credit of purchases account is 
“merchandise returned by us to the creditor’— 
then define a creditor as “one from whom we buy.” 
Everything then must go into this note book. 
Furthermore everything must be memorized word 
for word. Oh once in a while someone objects, 
but not often. Once a week have the student write 
from memory and hand in to you the names of 
accounts and the rules verbatim. I assure you 
that with this plan your advanced students will 


not be asking you for help on about every transac- 
tion they encounter. 


Don’t spring unexpected examinations on stu- 
dents—that only riles them, and I’m not so sure it 
gives you a fair idea of their knowledge of the 
subject. Have it distinctly understood just when 
your examinations are to be, and what they will 
cover. Be sure to make it plenty, and require one 
hundred percent from everyone. They'll do it, if 
you work it right. 


Don’t let your students do all their bookkeeping 
in school, even though they do put in double 
periods. Let me tel! you that youth respects the 
subject which requires lots of home study, so keep 
up the respect of your course. Require some home 
work to be done at least a couple of times a week, 
especially during the first half semester. It brings 
the course to the students’ minds every twelve 
hours instead of every twenty-four, and too it will 
insure your getting all the elementary exercises 
finished on schedule time without rushing at the 
end. 


Once the student has completed the exercises 
and is given his set of books, don’t turn him loose 
and expect him to do perfect work. He is bound to 
make errors, and spoil his set. Instead give him a 
double sheet of journal paper, and let him work 
out the envelopes on this, the same as exercises 
No. 25 or No. 26. Whenever a cash proof and 
posting date occurs, check up this work and make 
corrections; then let him copy the corrected matter 
direct to his books and post. Then instead of having 
smeary, erased, red-inked and blotched sets of books 
which in turn make you feel that you are not 
succeeding, you will have neat prize-winning sets 
which will have a healthy, happy, optimistic effect 
on you. Of course this plan makes more work for 
both the student and for you, but let me tell you 
the student won't mind that extra work. As for 
you, well—go ahead, work! I for one do it. 


If you haven't a phone in your home, get one. 
And when you do, write the number in one corner 
of the blackboard and let students know that they 
may call you about any questions or even come 
to see you in your home. They'll take advantage 
of it, and don’t you ever dare to feel that they 
are bothersome. 


Make it a point to praise neat and accurate work. 
Use the rake sparingly on poor work—I don’t 
mean to lower your standard nor minimize errors, 
but just let it grind you a little bit rather than to 
let yourself grind the student. 


These paragraphs which I have given to you are 
not guess nor theory. They are actualities, born 
and reared in this high school and practiced every 
day. These are the facts which have built a com- 
mercial department from a one-teacher department 
to a two-teacher department, with an enrollment in 
the commercial course of two-thirds of the one 
hundred and fifty high school students. The night- 
school too has grown in three years from nothing 
to a nightly attendance of twenty-five, sufficient to 
keep both teachers employed regularly. 
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TRAINING FOR RETAIL SELLING IN 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
by 
JOSEPH ABELSON* 


“HE continuation school is an institution of 
learning established especially for the boy or 
girl between the ages of fourteen and seventeen 

who is not a high school graduate. Sometimes the 
student is a grammar school graduate; or, a third, 
fourth or fifth term high school student, and then 
again he may not even have completed his elemen- 
tary school education. These students come to us 
primarily for one of two reasons: either because of 
economic conditions when they are actually com- 
pelled to help support the family at home, or, 
because they had no liking for the formal classroom. 
The aims of the continuation school are as follows: 
1. To teach the student to become a good, 
loyal citizen. 
2. To help him find his place in the industrial 
world. 
3. To aid him to do better work at his place ot 
employment. 
4. To prepare him for the next highest “job.” 
5. To secure for him a position if he has none. 
In our work in retail selling our primary effort is 
to impart practical advice and information to young 
men and women employed in small stores who 
have ambitions to go into business for themselves. 
Our secondary object is to prepare those students 
engaged in department store work, specialty shops 
and the like, who are striving for executive positions 
in those establishments. Our problem is not a 
simple one, yet it is most interesting because of 
the different types of students who attend these 
schools. The course in retail selling (which includes 
a study of the textiles and the non-textiles) extends 
over a period of two years. Students report once a 
week - a four hour session during the school 
year. These four hours are divided into two two- 
hour periods—one is devoted to salesmanship and 
the other to related academic work—i. e., arithme- 
tic, English, industrial geography, hygiene, etc. 
The course of study includes such topics as 
those following: 
Stores in New York City 
Storekeeping 
Care of Stock 
Store Organization 
Business Organizations 
Tests for Silk, Cotton, Linen, etc. 
Different Types of Customers 
The Approach to a Customer 
The Closing of a Sale 
The work is divided into six units—each unit being 
comprised of twelve lessons or jobs. (The reader 
must keep in mind the fact that new students are 
entering the class at all times and that other stu- 





dents are being discharged every day. Hence the 
course resolves itself into one requiring practically 
only individual instruction and attention.) The 
student will begin with job one—tead chapters in 
assigned reference books, organization pamphlets 
and booklets, which cover the important points of 
the lesson, and then set to work answering ques- 
tions, which may appear on the job card. Twenty, 
thirty or forty students will be at work—some on 
Unit 1, Job 3, others on Unit 3, Job 6, some on 
Unit 2, Job 11—in short, it is quite possible that 
no two students will be at work on the same job 
during the session. Still other students will be 
taking inventory of the stock of the school store 
or fixing a show case for display or cleaning counters 
or attending to one of the duties of the retail sales 
clerk. The school store is the sales laboratory, 
which may easily be compared to a small retail 
store. 

While the class is busy at its work, the instructor 
is spending his time passing from one student to 
another, questioning on the text of the lesson, 
giving explanations or criticising constructively. 
Applications of the job to the work performed by 
the student in his store are discussed—here the 
socializing of the classroom is portrayed. The 
writer doubts very much that any other type of 
school can boast as much of this real human ele- 
ment—the sociological side of the school. For here 
the student will tell of his woes at home, which 
means that the teacher becomes a social investigator 
—in visiting his home to learn of conditions exist- 
ing there. Often too, the instructor is instrumental 
in aiding him to obtain an increase in salary—or in 
securing a better paying position—or one with 
greater possibilities of advancement. 

Towards the close of the salesmanship period, 
a time is devoted to some topic of interest to all; 
experiences of students at their work are discussed. 
A student may tell of a difficult time he may have 
had in closing a sale—or talk of the type of cus- 
tomer to whom he made an unsuccessful effort 
to sell a necktie. This, then, is what might be 
called the “Sales Seminar.” 

During the two hours of related academic work, 
the student is occupied with practical arithmetical 
problems—from the fundamental processes to 
simple bookkeeping—the writing of sales checks, 
inventories, checks, notes, calculation of mark-up 
and mark-down, etc. The subject of English con- 
sists of spelling (words which have appeared 
throughout the lesson, their meaning in a com- 
mercial sense and use in business expressions), and 


(Concluded on page 10) 


*Mr. Abelson is an instructor of merchandizing and salesmanship in the East New York Continuation 
School and a member of a committee appointed to frame a course of study and projects for a course in mer- 
chandizing and salesmanship for the Continuation Schools in New York City. He is also secretary of the Junior 
High School Committee of the New York City High School Teachers’ Association. 
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Tue BaALance Sueet will be sent, without charge, 
to commercial teachers and school officials who are 
interested in commercial education. We should be 
advised promptly of a change in address. The 
assistance of the readers in keeping our mailing 
list correct will be appreciated. Officials and heads 
of commercial departments are requested to report 
the names of all commercial teachers who would 
find this publication interesting and who would 
appreciate receiving it. 


If you, the reader of this issue, observe that 
“The Balance Sheet” is being addressed to one or 
more teachers in your school who are no longer 
located there, will you kindly report the matter to 
us? It is a tremendous task to keep the mailing list 
of “The Balance Sheet” up-to-date and correct, 
owing to the fact that there are annual changes in 
the personnel of the teaching staff of almost every 
school. 

If you find ““The Balance Sheet” interesting and 
helpful in your work, it is likely that other teachers 
in your department will find it equally interesting 
and helpful and will be pleased to receive it. If you 
will call their attention to it and tell them to write 
us, or if you will write us and request that we send 
it to them, their names will be placed on the mail- 
ing list. Please remember, however, that “The 
Balance Sheet” is mailed to commercial teachers and 
school officials only. It is not our policy to send it 
to pupils. 

We welcome for publication, articles dealing 
with various subjects or branches of commercial 
education, addresses delivered at teachers’ con- 
* ventions, bookkeeping exercises and problems, 
examination questions in all commercial subjects, 
results of contests, convention programs, news 
items, announcements, etc. 


Back numbers of the following issues of “The 
Balance Sheet” are available and will be mailed 
upon request: September, 1924; October, 1924; 
December, 1924; January, 1925; and February, 1925. 
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RAPID GROWTH OF BUSINESS 
COURSES 


The magnitude of industry and commerce in the 
United States, and the increasing specialization in 
business operation is being steadily reflected in the 
specialized collegiate courses in preparation for 
business, according to statistics issued today by 
the Department of the Interior through the Bureau 
of Education. 


In less than ten years the attendance in business 
departments of American universities has increased 
from 12,000 to nearly 80,000. The total student 
enrollments for the academic year 1923-24 were 
as follows: Accounting, 26,786; advertising, ‘7,145; 
banking and finance, 17,701; insurance, 2,140; 
manufacturing, 1,495; merchandising, 5,941; organ- 
ization and management, 7,280; realty, 1,078; 
transportation, 3,'761; secretarial training, 3,'719° 
commercial teacher training, 1,368; journalism, 
3,016; and public service and civic work, 2,453. 

Notwithstanding this unusual increase in the 
number of students, the need for trained men and 
women in this field is very great as is shown by 
the number of persons engaged in various business 
occupations according ‘to the Census of 1920, as 
follows: Extraction of minerals—operators, officials 
and managers, 34,325; manufacturing and mechanical 
industries—manufacturers and officials, 231,615; 
transportation—proprietors, officials, managers, and 
agents, 110,213; trade-bankers, brokers, etc., 
161,613; insurance agents and officials, 134,978; 
real estate agents and officials, 149,135; retail dealers, 
1,328,275; salesmen and saleswomen, 1,177,494; 
wholesale dealers, importers and exporters, 73,574; 
proprietors, officials, and managers (not otherwise 
given), 34,776; public service—officials and in- 
spectors, 55,597; clerical service—agents, etc., 
175,772; bookkeepers, etc., 734,688; stenographers 
and typists, 615,154. 





March 27, 1925 
Gentlemen: 

In the March-April number of “The Balance 
Sheet”, a Mr. Richard C. Smith has a good little 
timely article on “Teaching Students to Reason”’. 


Allow me, however, to add a little that may help 
to clear a point, and incidentally to reason. 


He states: “Cash received results in a debit to 
the Cash account. I cannot conceive of any logical 
reason as to why this is the procedure”. 

As to the theory of debit and credit, it is sufficient 
to state that “debeo” means, I owe; and “credo”, 
I believe or trust. The one who gets a thing owes 
something to the giver, even though it be only 
thanks. The giver trusts. Hence in business the 
received is debtor, and the giver creditor. Now if 
for cash we put cash box, the whole thing becomes 
clear. Cash received goes, or is supposed to go, into 
the cash box, hence the cash box, or in brief the 
cash, is debit and we credit the payer, the giver of 
the cash. 

Yours truly, 


J. XAVIER, 
Pacific Lutheran College, 
Parkland, Wash. 


(Signed) 
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TEACHING BOOKKEEPING BY THE CLASS METHOD 


by 


ELIZABETH BAKER 


Miss Baker is the head 
of the Bookkeeping De- 
partment in the Commer- 
cial High School at At- 
lanta, Georgia. This article 
is an excerpt of an address 
delivered at the last meeting 
of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association 
at Louisville, which she 
attended as official repre- 
sentative of the Southern 
Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation, of which organ- 
ization she is Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Miss Baker is a graduate from Valparaiso Uni- 
versity and holds a B. C. S. degree from the Georgia 
School of Technology. She has also studied at Colum- 
bia University, the University of Wisconsin, Simmons 
College and the Gregg School. She spent the past 
summer at Sea Pines Camp of Personality, Brewster- 
on-Cape Cod, Massachusetts, taking a course in 
camp counsellorship. 


r NHE National Commission on the Reorganiza- 





tion of Secondary Education has said that 

“Education in a democracy should develop 
in each pupil the knowledge, ideals, interests, 
habits and powers, whereby he will find his place 
and use that place to shape both himself and 
society to ever nobler ends.” Thus, we see that 
there are at least three objectives that we should 
try to realize in our teaching and these are: 

First, the educational, 

Second, the vocational and 

Third, the disciplinary or cultural objective. 

The educational objective strives to give pupils 
a knowledge of the principles of management which 
govern the conduct of conservative men in their 
business affairs. The pupil learns the value of 
business reports and records as a means of pro- 
viding information which is necessary for the appli- 
cation of these principles. He must gain sound 
concepts of assets, capital, liabilities, profits and 
losses. The knowledge acquired of business docu- 
ments, types of business organizations and problems 
will give the pupil a broader conception of the 
world of business. In others words, in the educa- 
tional objective, the substance of the subject, 
rather than the procedure, is stressed. 

The vocational objective is realized when we 
have prepared the pupil to accept a position, 
either as clerical worker, assistant bookkeeper, or 
even as bookkeeper in the accounting department of 
an office where there are possibilities of advance- 
ment. 

In the disciplinary or cultural objective, we have 
opportunity to develop powers of sustained atten- 
tion and concentration; habits of orderliness in 
the solution of problems; to stimulate imagination; 
cultivate balan encourage intelligent initia- 
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tive, and inculcate a love for fair principles and 
honest dealings. 

By the class method, in order to get best resu'ts, 
classes should be grouped as nearly as possible, 
according to intelligence. Certain definite plans 
should be made by the head of the bookkeeping 
department for each semester’s work so that this 
work will fit the average intelligence quotient for 
each of these groups. The brighter groups will be 
able to accomplish more than the average groups 
and the average more than the slower groups, but 
in each group, the teacher will be able to test his 
teaching by the educational, the vocational and 
the disciplinary aims. It would be folly to say 
that we should arbitrarily divide a forty-five 
minute period into three parts and give fifteen 
minutes to each of these aims, for often these ob- 
jectives overlap and the teacher may feel satisfied 
if he has brought out these values in his class 
period through discussion, through actual work on 
problems, through tests and through his own ob- 
servation that the pupil is “growing in grace and 
knowledge daily.” 

The first semester's work, when taught by the 
class method, should have nothing to do with the 
writing up of long sets, or the handling of business 
papers through sets, but should be an intensive 
study of the substance of accounts, the chief em- 
phasis being placed on the educational objective. 
This substance may be gained through daily class 
discussion and exercises, where thorough drill will 
insure retention; visits to local business houses and 
well-planned programs by the teacher, for, after 
all, it is the teacher that counts. Actual business 
experience is as necessary as thorough college 
training and the teacher should keep constantly in 
touch with his market, the business world. Very 
little of an irresistible teacher's recitation can be 
recorded on cold paper. It is one of the ironies of 
the profession that the best part of a good teacher 
must always remain unrecorded. The essence of 
his spirit, the flavor of his delight in his work will 
not readily lend themselves to the printed page. 
But, we can see results in his product, the pupil. 
This teacher keeps records of assignments, absen- 
tees, and prepares daily lesson plans. Though it 
may happen that inspiration and discussion may 
often lead him far afield, there is the outline by 
which he may afterwards measure the value of 
the day’s lesson. 


First, then, have a plan. 


Second, show pupils of what value each day's 
work is to be to them and let them decide if it 
will help them in achieving desired ends. Instruc- 
tion will be all-absorbing when the pupil under- 
stands the necessity of acquiring information. 

In introducing the subject of bookkeeping, we 
should try to make it as pleasant and delightful as 
possible. 

Its vocational value may perhaps be uppermost 
in the pupil’s mind, and it is the opportunity of 
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the teacher to so “sell” the subject on the first day 
that to its vocational value will be added the 
broader values of education and culture that will 
help to make him a nobler member of society. 

To suggest one introduction: 

“How many boys and girls in this room whose 
fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters or cousins speak 
of going to the office or to business every day.” 

All hands go up. 

One boy rises to say that his father is a pro 
fessional man, a lawyer, but he has an office, so we 
show him how business is coming to be counted as 
a profession and how the lawyer has to meet busi- 
ness men and to know business. We then proceed 
to let various members of the class introduce their 
fathers and the type of business in which father 
is engaged to the class. It is as interesting an array 
of professions as when we used to count buttons 
in our childhood days, reeling off in sing-son 
fashion, “Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief 
doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief.” It further has 
the value of getting the teacher acquainted with 
the members of his class and their parents, and 
the pupils acquainted with each other. He should 
make a note of the different types of business 
represented and use this information in motivating 
group work later. Some pupils will be found who 
know almost nothing about father’s. business, but 
the tactful teacher will know how to handle cases 
like this. He may suggest in his afternoon con- 
ference with these pupils that they contribute this 
information to the class later and the teacher may 
supplement this by calling on the father at his 
place of business. 


The three values in an introduction like this will 
be found, 

1. In a general perspective of local business to 
which members of this particular class may reason- 
ably expect to go. 

2. The types of business represented; retail- 
wholesale; the factory and those classified as, single 
proprietorship; the partnership and the corporation, 
with something of how each type of business is 
conducted. 

3. Some of the vocational opportunities offered 
in these local business houses may be a project for 
later discussion if time should not permit at the 
introductory period. 

4. The necessary qualifications that have put 
some of these business men and women at the top, 
stressing ideals of business here. 

In the dictionary of business there is no such 
word as isolation. 

If pupils are to be prepared for efficient citizen- 
ship, instruction must be social in procedure and 
spirit. Education must teach cooperation, service, 
and altruism. There must be an opportunity for 
the pupil to work out something of his own to con- 
tribute to a common enterprise, and in turn, share 
in like contributions of others, so the wide-awake 
teacher, after this introduction; and, in fact from 
day to day, has various “leads” that will serve as 
class or group projects. One of these projects 
reported on each day for even five minutes will 
serve to keep enthusiasm high. If the teacher is 
fortunate in having a national organization repre- 
sented in his class, a project for various groups is 
a report on each department and how each de- 
partment is related to the accounting department. 


Reaching the accounting department, it is the next 
step to take up the specific work done by that 
department, begin the classification of accounts and 


study each account intensively. 

By discussion of personal assets, such as loyalty, 
sincerity, good appearance, truthfulness, hon- 
esty, neatness, accuracy, etc., we may go to those 
assets which are tangible, on which the world 
places a monetary value and proceeding—begin 
with the study of that asset, which the Bible 
tells us is the root of all evil, Cash. 

Here the educational value may be brought out 
by committees who bring cancelled checks to class 
and tell how the bank honored these. What the 
numbers on the various checks mean under the 
Federal Reserve system. Cashier's checks, money 
orders, bond coupons, coin and currency may all 
be contributed for class use by members of the 
class. Pooling our resources, it is easy to show how 
these moneys are recorded in the cash account. 
Then, by handin k certain pieces of money to 
members of the phan in imagination we can spend 
this at the school lunch counter, at the corner 
drug store, or at the newsboy’s afternoon paper 
stand. With the balance on hand, we prove cash 
and decide that it is an asset to the business. 

The vocational objective in this lesson may be 
brought out by discussion of the duties of a cashier 
and by visits to local banks, where the pupil may 
learn that the cashier is responsible for large amounts 
and where he is in charge of a number of tellers, 
assistant cashiers and collectors. If he knows the 
cashiers and tellers of the school savings bank, he 
knows something of how these pupils work to 
balance each day's cash and how his daily deposits 
are handled. 

As we develop the Purchases and Sales account, 
we should stress the relation of the bookkeeper to 
the buying and the selling departments, and es- 
pecially in the selling department show that the 
work of the bookkeeper is often one of the necessary 
steps leading to the position of sales manager, 
since he must understand the records of the work 
of his men and would be seriously handicapped 
without such knowledge. 

In the study of the Expense account, we show 
how business men watch their “overhead” and 
how the bookkeeper may often be of service to 
the owner or manager by calling his attention to 
unnecessary expense. This relation is stressed again 
in the study of the Profit and Loss Statement. The 
teacher should here encourage the keeping of per- 
sonal expense accounts and see that the Service 
Department of the School Savings Bank is con- 
tinually soliciting deposits from these pupils. 

hen the class reaches accounts with customers 
and creditors, we develop along with the study of 
these accounts, the duties of a credit manager 
and study some of the devices for obtaining credit 
information regarding the retail and wholesale 
trade. We use some of this information again in 
the study of the Balance Sheet. The opportunity 
that the bookkeeper has to become credit manager 
of a business should be brought out and conferences 
by individual pupils, or by groups, with local credit 
men should be encouraged, always with the idea 
that the results of such conferences will be shared 
with the class. 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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ADJUSTING ENTRIES 
by 
H. F. PHILLIPS 


Mr. Phillips is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the 
State Normal School at 
Salem, Massachusetts, 
teaching business subjects. 
He has been in this position 
for the past two years. Pre- 
viously he was employed 
for three years by the 
Boston and Maine Rail- 
road Company in the office 
of the Controller. He is a 
graduate of the Northeast- 
ern University, School of 
Commerce and Finance, 
with a Bachelor of Commercial Science degree. 


DJUSTING entries have always been the crux 
Ac bookkeeping. That this is true is not merely 

ostensible. Any student with but rudimentary 
knowledge of the fundamentals of bookkeeping can 
make the everyday cash book and journal entries, but 
when it comes to a correction of an entry or the ad- 
justing of accrued items the student is frequently 
nonplussed. 

Consequently, our students have been drilled in 
all forms of adjusting entries. In the method of pre- 
— two primary aims are constantly kept in 
mind: 

1. To enable the student to acquire the ability of 
teaching others. 

2. To give the student self-confidence in explain- 
ing the how and wherefore of his entries to his pros- 
pective employer when he enters the business world. 

The instructor assembles a variety of adjusting 
entries, perhaps about two hundred. Copies are 
made in duplicate and are mounted on cards with 
about ten problems to a page, thus making every 
card different. One card of all problems is retained 
by the instructor and the others are passed out to 
the pupils thus preventing them from getting the 
same copy each day. 

At the beginning of each class these cards are 
distributed. A period of five minutes is given for the 
student to look over and select an éntry he wishes to 
explain. As the student becomes proficient, the 
teacher chooses the entry to be explained. The 
individual called upon stands up before the class, 
reads the problem, and then works it out on the 
blackboard by the use of T ledger accounts, explain- 
ing the reasons for each account together with the 
debits and credits, and the effect of the entry upon 
the net worth of the business. After completing the 
entry the student should be ready to answer any 
questions raised by the student body. The instruc- 
tor, of course, remains in the background, ready to 
aid the student if he finds difficulty in solving the 
problem. 

Two of the following entries may explain this 
method: 

(1) A cash shortage of $40.00 was discovered. 
Adjust the Cash account to agree with 
audit amount. 





The student will make two T accounts and give 
an explanation somewhat as follows: 


Casu Cash Over AND SHORT 





$400.00 $40.00 $40.00 


The cash book balance shows $400 while the 
audit amount is $360. The balance of the Cash ac- 
count must be credited with $40.00 in order to 
accord with the real balance. Cash Over and Short 
will be debited for $40.00 to take care of the short- 
age, the function of this account being to show a 
debit for all cash shortage and a credit for all cash 
over. The result on the net worth is that it has been 
reduced $40.00 due to the carelessness of an em- 
ployee. The account itself represents a Profit and 
Loss account. A newer method is to consider this 
as a deferred charge indefinitely as there may be 
cash over next month to offset this loss. 

(2) Goods amounting to $1,200 received from 
Siegel & Co. under invoice date of 
September 30 have been taken into 
inventory, but do not appear on the 
books. 

The student's explanation will be somewhat as 
follows: 

Set up two T accounts: 





Prorir AND Loss Sreczt & Co. 
ADJUSTMENT 
$1,200.00 $1,200.00 


Siegel & Co. must be credited for $1,200 in order 
to show the amount due them, and is a liability (a 
part of accounts payable). Profit and Loss Adjust- 
ment is debited because the books have already been 
closed and this account will appear as a deduction 
from the net profit for the next period on the Profit 
and Loss Statement. This account is used so that the 
loss from this period will not result in being charged 
to a future period in which the loss did not occur. 
The result of this entry upon the net worth of the 
business is to reduce the net worth by $1,200. The 
Inventory account, of course, will not be affected 
as the $1,200 has been included when the actual 
inventory was taken. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRANSACTIONS 
REQUIRING ADJUSTING ENTRIES 


1. The delivery auto was used 1-5 of the time for 
distributing posters, handbills, etc., and 1-5 of the 
time for hauling goods from the depot to the store. 
The remainder 3 the time it was used as a delivery 
auto. The expenses of the auto not including depre- 
ciation were charged to delivery expenses and 
amounts to $432.50. The depreciation on the auto 
amounts to $125.00. 

2. On examining office furniture, it is found that 
one of the desks is in bad need of repairs, but the 
proprietor decides to sell it and buy a new one. The 
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old one sold for $15.00 which was credited to Office 
Furniture and the new one cost $200.00 which was 
charged to Office Furniture. The old one. was carried 
on the books at $120.00 and no reserve was set up. 


3. The Land and Building account shows a debit 
balance of $45,000 which represents the cost of the 
land and building when purchased. The building 
cost twice as much as the land. Estimated life 20 
years with a scrap value of $3,000. The books were 
closed six months ago. 


4. A cash shortage of $4.70 was discovered and 
according to rules of concern employees are to be 
charged with such errors. The amount to be de- 
ducted from pay envelope. As bookkeeper, make the 
necessary bookkeeping adjustment. 


5. An advertisement bill amounting to $354.80 
has not been paid and no entry was made to take 
care of it. 


6. On June 30, 1920, the proprietor loaned the 
business $500.00 at $65 per $r,ooo per year. The 
present date is September 15, 1920. 

4. John Brown returned goods amounting to 
$125.67 on the 10th of the month. No entry was 
made, books are closed. 


8. The bookkeeper charged John Drew's account 
with $35.00 withdrawn by James Carr. This error 
has just been discovered. 


9. We have a lease on a building which will last 
nine more years. Last year we put a new front in the 
stockroom which cost us $320.00. No entry has 
been made since last year to charge off part of this 
cost. It is estimated that it will cost $250.00 to put 
the front of the building back in original condition 
so provide for this. 

10. Rent for top floor of building due, but not 
received amounts to $150.00. 

11. James Brown conducts a wholesale grocery 
business. His fiscal year ends May 31. From the 
information given below, prepare adjusting entries 
to adjust the balances of the following accounts as 
of May 31: 

(a) Office supplies (asset) $500; on hand $20. 

(b) Garage supplies (expense) $600; on hand $150. 

(c) Stable supplies (asset) $60; none on hand. 

(d) —— supplies (expense) $90; none on 

an 


(e) Insurance (expense) $360; unexpired $60. 

(f) Taxes accrued to date $20. 

Assuming that the net profit in above is $5,432 
before adjusting, how much would it be after taking 
into consideration the adjusting entries? 


12. You have received a letter from R. C. Smith 
saying that his bill of $678, of December 1 was paid. 
On looking up the matter you find that J. W. Smith 
was given credit by mistake. 


13. The bank has notified you that Smith and 
Brown have both paid their notes which you dis- 
counted. Face of Smith's notes $660 and Brown's 
note $600. A note of $450 which was discounted is 
due, but has not been paid. It was protested and the 
protest fees amounted to $4.50. A Notes Receivable 
Discounted account was kept. 

14. The bookkeeper discovers at the end of the 
month that repairs made to the typewriters during 
the month were charged to Furniture and Fixtures 
amounting to $45.80. 





15. One of our customers who owed us $550 went 
into bankruptcy and we realized $0.25 on the dollar. 

16. The bank statement shows interest on bal- 
ances not recorded, $5.20. 


17. You hire carpenters to remodel store. The job 
is finished, but no bill is received at time of closing 
of books. You have figured that bill will not exceed 
$180. You as bookkeeper are told to consider it an 
expense of present year. 

18. The former bookkeeper forgot to record a dis- 
count of $32.45 on a creditor's bill, and the error is 
discovered before the books are closed. The book- 
keeper sent a check for the amount of the bill less 
the discount. An entry was made debiting th 
creditor and crediting cash. . 











TRAINING FOR RETAIL SELLING 
(Continued from page 5) 


either a written discourse on some phase of the 
sales lesson, or some type of letter; a sales letter or 
a letter for collection or follow-up letter. 


The civics lesson may treat of the relationship 
existing between employer and employee, or of 
customer and salesman, or one of a hundred other 
practical civics lessons. Hygiene is made a live 
topic. This is generally an oral lesson, as is also 
civics. A veritable forum is established during the 
discussion of current events. 


The continuation school has come to stay. It is 
accomplishing wonderful results for these young 
men and women who are studying under its organ- 
ization. It will be even more valuable when it is 
housed in a building especially constructed to 
conform with its principles, 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Small school near Rocky Mountain region. 
Owner wishes to enter another line. A proven 
profitable investment for a real salesman. Ad- 
dress, No. 333. 





For Sale or Lease: Business College in Maine 
doing a big business. Will sell for an amount 
less than inventory value. Reason for selling— 
other interests. Address, No. 334. 





For Sale or Rent: Business College located in 
Indiana. Been in operation since 1912. Will sell 
for cash or terms. Good opportunity for young 
man or man and wife. Address, No. 335. 





A business college worth owning. Old, well 
established in a city of 30,000 population. Ac- 
tually no competition. Good reputation and 
well advertised. Owner entering manufacturing 
business. Address, No. 336. 





Business college for sale in city of 20,000 for less 
than inventory. Man and wife can fully pay 
whole cost on profits of a single year and make 
more than a living besides. Nearest college to a 
quarter million people. Address, No. 337. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF THE COMMERCIAL TEACHER 
AND THEIR SOLUTION 


y 
ATLEE L. PERCY* 


ITH the idea of being of greatest possible 

help to our students in their work by offer- 

ing courses of special interest, we sent out a 
questionnaire last year to members of the Saturday 
Courses for Commercial Teachers at Boston Uni- 
versity which included this question: 

As a commercial teacher, what do you consider 
to be your most difficult problem: 

(1) From the teaching standpoint? 

(2) From the administrative standpoint? 
One young lady, who has been teaching several 
years, answered the above question as follows: “As 
yet I do not seem to have met any difficult teaching 
problem.” This young lady is indeed the exception, 
and I am inclined to think that she herself must be 
considerable of a problem to her principal. 

When a teacher becomes so self-satisfied with her 
work as to recognize no problems in connection 
therewith, she is in a dangerous position. Too often 
she is seeking the line of least resistance and avoid- 
ing the solving of problems by pretending not to see 
them. The real live teacher is aware of the fact that 
there are many problems in connection with the 
teaching of commercial subjects which have not been 
solved satisfactorily and for which she has real con- 
cern. 

In my judgment, one of the greatest problems in 
commercial education today is the lack of initiative 
on the part of too many commercial teachers. Their 
attitude is one of indifference. Some excuse their 
shortcomings in the past by claiming lack of support 
on the part of school principals and those in author- 
ity. There was a time when commercial teachers 
quite generally could, with some justification, as- 
sume such an attitude. The academic school heads 
were not in sympathy with the introduction of 
commercial work in the high school, it having been 
more or less forced upon them by public opinion. 
The result was poor equipment, poor class rooms, 
the dullest students, lack of support in discipline, 
etc. The teacher who grew up in that environment 
had to fight her way through, but the very difficul- 
ties encountered helped to develop some of the 
present day leaders in commercial education. Today 
this has been very largely changed. The commercial 
teacher has much special equipment, and receives the 
same support as teachers of other subjects. And now 
that they no !onger have to fight for their educational 
existence, many teachers are just drifting and making 
no effort to solve their special problems. 

The idea is too prevalent among teachers of this 
class and those outside the teaching profession, that 
the commercial teacher is something apart from the 
ordinary conception of an instructor and need have 
no very definite foundation or preparation for the 
work; that anyone, with a little knowledge of short- 
hand or bookkeeping can succeed in preparing stu- 
dents for business. Nothing can be further from the 





true situation than such a viewpoint when the true 
functions of the teacher are considered. The real 
commercial teacher must know more than bookkeep- 
ing and arithmetic or shorthand and typewriting. 
She should know something of the history, aims and 
objectives of commercial education as a whole, and 
methods that may be employed to secure best results 
in teaching. All teaching entails certain general 
principles of method, principles as readily applicable 
to stenography as to language, as much a part of 
bookkeeping as of algebra; and all teachers should be 
familiar with these principles and their proper appli- 
cation to the subjects which they attempt to teach. 

All teachers should have a broad background, the 
broader the better, as this will furnish a fruitful 
source from which to draw in meeting the numerous 
unusual situations which may arise, and also in pre- 
senting subject matter in such a way as to embody 
the idea that they are primarily teachers of boys and 
girls, and that the subject matter is more or less 
subordinate at all times to individual interest. 

It is encouraging to note in this connection an 
awakening on the part of many to the fact that the 
commercial teacher requires both a broad general 
training and specialized technical training. Recently 
I received a letter which reads as follows: “Dear Sir: 
Would you please inform me just what subjects and 
training I would need to qualify for a position as 
teacher in a commercial high school? I have received 
an A. B. degree from the University of Michigan.” 
Such a request on the part of a college graduate 
would have seemed ridiculous a few years ago, as no 
specialized training was thought to be necessary for 
commercial teaching. 

Many commercial teachers on the other hand, 
while they have satisfactory technical equipment 
have neither the educational nor the practical back- 
ground sufficient to enable them to do their best 
work. However, the commercial teachers of today 
should not feel that they are permanently handi- 
capped by insufficient training in the past. They 
must not face this indictment with hopeless resigna- 
tion and thus place themselves in an inferior classifi- 
cation because the educational opportunities offered 
them, when they were students, were not adequate. 
Those commercial teachers who are in the field today 
without college or normal training, or the back- 
ground of practical experience should make some 
conscientious effort to make up for such deficiencies. 

Commercial education is comparatively young. 
It has made mistakes in the course of its evolution, 
but the time is coming in the near future when a 
definite educational requirement will be made in the 
case of all teachers, and that requirement points 
toward a degree from some institution of higher 
education, as that seems to be the most satisfactory 
method devised to date of measuring educational 
accomplishment. This is inevitable, if the teaching 


*Prof. Atlee L. Percy is Director of Saturday courses in the College of Business Administration of Boston, 
University. This article is taken from an address delivered at the last Annual Meeting of the Maine State 


Teachers’ Association. 
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standard of commercial teachers is to be elevated 
to the dignity of that prescribed in other lines of 
teaching, and if the pupils enrolling in the commer- 
cial departments of our high schools and private 
schools are to receive instruction of as high grade as 
those enrolling in other departments. 


The solution to this problem, of course, rests with 
the individual teachers. For some it will mean taking 
extension and summer university courses; for others 
it may even mean giving up teaching for a period and 
going to college; for some it will mean correspond- 
ence study. For all, it will mean attending teachers’ 
conferences, subscribing to professional magazines, 
and reading along the lines A the latest advances in 
commercial education and keeping in touch with the 
latest books on this subject. It will mean sacrifice 
on the part of some, but will be well worth it, not 
only in professional advancement which will bring 
with it increased remuneration, but in the personal 
satisfaction of being able to render more effective 
service as teachers of our future business men and 
women. 

I would like to turn now to a few of the more 
specific problems encountered by all commercial 
teachers in a more or less degree. The first is that of 
securing and holding the interest of pupils and 
getting them to do a sufficient amount of work. The 

ailure to solve this problem is due, in many cases, 
to lack of enthusiasm on the part of the teacher her- 
self. She too often seems more or less disinterested 
and bored and entirely too impatient with the stu- 
dents when they do not do as well as expected. A 
teacher, in order to get the best results, must work 
harder than any student in her class. She must at 
times furnish “pep” for the whole class. Enthusiasm 
and energy are contagious, and it is surprising how 
soon the students will respond. Did you ever ask a 
boy or girl how he or she liked a certain subject and 
have him say he didn’t think he was going to like it, 
but could not help liking it when the teacher was so 
enthusiastic about it herself? 

Enthusiasm makes up for a lot of other shortcom- 
ings on the part of the teacher. The saying that the 
teacher makes the subject is true more often than we 
realize. Why one teacher is popular with the stu- 
dents and another is not, very often is due to this 
cause alone. I have often compared teachers, their 
standing with students, the success in their work, 
etc., and have frequently found instructors with 
better training, longer teaching experience, and 
many other attributes that should give them an 
advantage over others, hopelessly outclassed by 
younger and more inexperienced teachers with less 
training, but who possessed the ability to enthuse 
over their subject. 

Another reason why teachers fail to secure the 
interest of the students is lack of thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject matter of the course. A teacher 
may have ever so much enthusiasm, but can not hold 
the interest of the pupils very long if she is only a 
few lessons ahead of her class in studying the sub- 
ject matter herself. Students are very quick to sense 
this kind of a situation. How often in my classes in 
the past have I had teachers who were learning book- 
keeping at the same time they were teaching it. A 
teacher should know much more than she expects 
to teach in order to anticipate the questions in the 
pupils’ minds, etc. She can not give to others what 
she does not herself possess. She must be able to 
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impress upon the students the relation of each 
esters subject to his other work and show him 
ow it will very definitely help him in the future. 

It is seldom that a teacher can know too much 
about the subject matter of the course she is teach- 
ing, provided she brings her knowledge down to 
the ability and understanding of the student. It is 
one thing to know the subject and another to inter- 
pret it to the students. That is the reason why occa- 
sionally a person who has not advanced very far in 
a subject is able to present the elementary phases of 
it better than one who is a master of the subject and 
does not get down to the students’ level. 

The only danger, as I see it, of knowing too much 
of a subject is the tendency on the part of some 
teachers to carry over to the school room advanced 
training received in the subject at college or else- 
where. That is a criticism that can very properly be 
directed to those graduates of schools of commerce 
all over the country who are going out to teach 
commercial subjects without any knowledge of 
teaching methods. 

Technical terms should be avoided, and simple 
language that the student can understand should be 
used. The subject matter of the various courses 
must be adapted to the experience and needs of the 
individual students. To do this properly is a worth 
while job for any teacher, and if done successfully, 
will go a long way toward helping to hold the in- 
terest of the class. 

I have just indicated that a knowledge of teaching 
methods is almost essential to good work. Many 
teachers know only the method used by their instruc- 
tors when they were taught the subject. Different 
classes and different pupils need different methods of 
approach, and if one method does not secure the 
proper results, the teacher ought to be able to use 
another. The teacher should know the various 
methods and use those that secure the best results. 
That is the reason why it can not be-said that this 
method is best or that approach is best; because the 
method or approach that will secure the best results 
in one class may be entirely unsuccessful in another. 
If the teacher has but one method, and the student 
does not get the subject, he very naturally loses 
interest. 

Holding before the student the vocational aspect 
of commercial work will aid greatly in stimulating 
his interest in the various subjects. Show him just 
how he will be able to use the work after he leaves 
school and in some manner try and measure its 
marketable value to him. If he sees the purpose of 
what he is doing, it will go a long way toward 
stimulating his interest. Only that teacher who has 
had adequate office experience can do this properly. 
Practical experience is invaluable, and the many 
examples from practical business life that the teacher 
is able to bring to the class will help as much as any 
other thing in holding the student's attention. If 
possible, I would make it mandatory that a com- 
mercial teacher secure practical experience before 
being allowed to teach commercial work. Those al- 
ready teaching should either make a serious attempt 
to secure office work during vacations or take a year 
off for that purpose. The teacher who can speak with 
authority born of experience secures the attention 
of the pupils at once. 

Another problem that worries many teachers is 
the choice of a program and in knowing how much 
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to teach. I think we may well ask the question as to 
whether or not the commercial departments of pub- 
lic and private secondary schools are not undertak- 
ing to cover too much ground with the result that 
much of the training that the students receive is 
necessarily superficial. 

The primary objectives of the secondary school 
commercial program are (1) to prepare for vocational 
work, and (2) to lay the foundation for advanced 
training. We can best prepare a person for a position 
when we know definitely what his work is to be and 
under what conditions such work is to be performed. 
We are told that approximately 40% of high school 
students drop out at the end of the first year, with 
smaller numbers dropping out at the end of each of 
the succeeding years. Part of those who finish high 
school go to work and the remainder go to college. 
So far as possible, the objectives of the commercial 
program should be to do all that possibly can be 
done for all these groups. This is best attained by 
making each year’s work a complete unit, so far as 
possible;.offering the training that will be most use- 
ful to the ‘student if he is compelled to drop out 
before finishing his course. Each succeeding year will 
then add to the students’ usefulness as a wage earner. 
In this way each year’s work will have utility for the 
student who does not return, and provides a founda- 
tion for the next year’s work if he remains in school. 


Take for instance the bookkeeping course. Many 
attempts have been made to outline the scope of the 
bookkeeping and accounting work in the high school. 
There is rather a definite agreement that too much 
has been undertaken, the result being that the efforts 
have been so scattered that in some instances no part 
of the work has been done well. Principles which 
would lay the foundation for advanced work, when 
the student is in a position to undertake and profit 
by it, have been ignored. Bookkeeping technique, 
which would prepare the student for taking such 
junior occupations as he would be able to obtain 
upon leaving school has not been stressed, with the 
result that he is vocationally unfit and if he under- 
takes work in the collegiate school of business after 
graduation he is more likely to be handicapped than 
benefited by his early study of bookkeeping. 

The changing business situation whereby big 
business with its many subdivisions of labor has 
entered the business office needs proper recognition. 
More attention should be given to the elementary 
phases of bookkeeping, to the recording processes, 
to those routine processes which are now quite as 
important as the older types of bookkeeping work 
were in the past and for which just as good salaries 
are paid. The former bookkeeping positions have 
become so exacting that only accountants with ad- 
vanced training are able to fill them. The accountant 
must be able to discuss affairs of management with 
experienced and mature business men, and he should, 
therefore, be college trained. Advanced phases of 
accounting should not be undertaken in the high 
school. The students should, however, be thor- 
oughly trained in elementary principles, so that they 
will be better able to continue their work should 
they desire to attend the college of commerce. The 
commercial group that does attend college is larger 
than many of us suppose. Of the entering class of 
approximately 500 students at the College of Busi- 
ness Administration this year 35% completed the 
commercial course in the high school. 





Setting correct standards for classes and then 
keeping the members of the class together presents 
another problem of interest. The proper method of 
presentation will have more to do with this problem 
than anything else. The work of the course should be 
planned in advance and a definite schedule arranged 
which should be followed as far as possible. Too 
many teachers may be said “to be on their way, but 
they do not know where they are going.” Their 
chief concern is to teach so many weeks a year 
rather than cover in a thorough manner a definite 
program of work. The class method of presentation, 
with a laboratory period added, would seem to be 
the best way of keeping a class together and yet 
cover the required work in many of their subjects, 
notably in bookkeeping. 

In the class recitation period the bright students 
may be made to assist in teaching the slow ones, 
while in the laboratory period the slower ones may 
get the help and encouragement they need. The 
individual instruction method, where the student is 
usually his own instructor, should be avoided as a 
general rule. 

A good text will assist greatly in enabling the 
teacher to keep the class together. 

Having selected a text, the teacher should use it 
and follow it as closely as possible. It has a bad effect 
upon a class to be omitting and changing the text 
matter, and to be continually disagreeing with the 
author regarding his manner of presenting the sub- 
ject. When this is done, the student soon loses con- 
fidence in his textbook and it becomes valueless. 
As a general rule the textbook is more nearly 
correct than the teacher, and if followed as the 
author indicates, will help very greatly in producing 
good results. 

Slow students should be encouraged rather than 
condemned for their slowness. Obviously a double 
standard should not be practiced in grading stu- 
dents, but they should all be made to feel that they 
are getting an absolutely square deal. The sense of 
fairness is very strong in high school students, and 
the teacher can not expect to do much with a class 
if she loses their respect in this regard. 


PUBLICATIONS 
FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


MODERN COST ACCOUNTING by G. E. 
Bennett, C. P. A., Professor of Accounting, 
Syracuse University. A reprint of an article which 
appeared in the October, 1923, issue of “The 
Balance Sheet”. 

ESSENTIAL EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING, 
Part I, by Walter E. Leidner and Charles F. Ritten- 
house, containing 80 exercises in Elementary Book- 
keeping. These provide splendid material for 
supplementary practice. 

A SERIES OF GRADED EXERCISES to be 
used with Parts I, Il-and III of “2oth Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting” or its equivalent. 

A limited number of the above pamphlets are 
available for distribution to teachers without 








_ charge. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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20th Century Bookkeeping and Account- 


ing’? has just been adopted by the Louisiana 
State Board of Education for use in all the 
High Schools of the State for a period of five 
years, to become effective next September. 
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ELMER G. MILLER, Director of Writing and 
Commercial Work in the Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
is well known by the commercial teaching profession. 
He is an Ohioan by birth—a Pennsylvanian by 
adoption. He was educated in Ohio and Illinois. His 
first teaching was in Thompson's Preparatory School. 
During the next four years he was an instructor in 
Mount Morris College, Mount Morris, Illinois. 

Mr. Miller's first supervisory experience was in 
the Mount Vernon, Ohio, Public Schools with Supt. 
John S. Alan. In 1909 he was employed by the 
Zanerian College, Columbus, Ohio. While in this 
position he was selected by Dr. William M. David- 
son, who was then Superintendent of the Omaha, 
Nebraska, Public Schools, to supervise the hand- 
writing in the Omaha City Schools. Mr. Miller is 
the author of the Economy Method of Writing and 
has contributed a number of articles for educational 
magazines. The Pittsburgh Course of Study in 
Handwriting for grade schools has been sent to 
every state in the Union. This Manual for Teachers 
has received a most hearty welcome from supervisors 
and teachers of writing. 

During the last thirteen years Mr. Miller has 
served the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Schools. He 
attributes his success largely to the efficient corps of 
teachers which he has been authorized by Dr. 
William M. Davidson, now Superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh Schools, to select, and the free hand 
which has been given the school officials by the 
Pittsburgh Board of Public Education in all matters 
pertaining to the selection of teachers for classroom 
instruction in all departments of the Pittsburgh 
Schools. Commercial Training is a part of the edu- 
cational program in the thirteen high schools of 
Pittsburgh. They are listed as follows: Allegheny, 
Business, Fifth Avenue, Gladstone Junior, Langley, 
Latimer Junior, Oliver, David B., Peabody, Perry, 
Schenley, South, South Hills, and Westinghouse. 

Mr. Miller has served as President of the National 
Penmanship Teachers’ Association and of the 
National Association of Penmanship Supervisors. 
He is a member of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, the National Education 
Association, and the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Miller married Anna M. Miller of West 
Milton, Ohio, April 15, 1908. 


ARTHUR F. TULL, President of The Business 
Institute, Detroit, Michigan, was born at McPher- 
son, Kansas, May 30, 1880. He began his career as 
a teacher in the Public Schools of Kansas after 
graduating from the teachers course of the Central 
Normal College, Great Bend, Kansas. 

Mr. Tull obtained his business training in the 
Gem City Business College, Quincy, Illinois. 
D. L. Musselman, President of this School, gives 
Mr. Tull the honor of being one of the most 
brilliant students who has ever attended his school. 
In fact, he claims that only twice in the history 
of that institution has Mr. Tull’s record ever been 
equalled and that it has never been surpassed. 

Twenty-two years ago Mr. Tull started in busi- 
ness school work in Detroit and is today the head 
of an organization that operates six business schools, 
giving instruction to approximately three thousand 
students annually. The Business Institute, of which 
Mr. Tull is now President, was organized in 1906. 
In 1909, just three years later, the school was 
moved into the spacious building it now occupies 
at 1333 Cass Avenue. Branch schools are operated 
in both Detroit and Pontiac. A staff of seventy 
teachers is employed in the main and branch schools 
operated by The Business Institute. Schools of 
music are conducted in connection with the Wood- 
ward Avenue School in Detroit and the Pontiac 
School. 

Mr. Tull has centered his efforts and attention 
on the management of The Business Institute 
throughout its history. However, he has found 
time to take an active part in church work and 


_ Civic affairs. For seventeen years he taught a young 


men’s class in the Wesley Methodist Church. 
At one time this class had the distinction of being 
the largest men’s class in the State of Michigan. 
At the present time he is teaching a mixed class 
of young people in the Atkinson Avenue Church. 
He is a member of the Detroit Board of Commerce 
and the Exchange Club of Detroit. It is said that 
he plays golf occasionally. However, Mr. Tull is 
first, last and all the time a school man who never 
permits outside interests to interfere with the 
management of his schools. 

Mr. Tull married Margaret Pennington, a school 
teacher of Detroit. They have four children, three 
daughters and one son. 
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CURRENT NEWS ° 
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THE BRYANT AND STRATTON COM- 
MERCIAL SCHOOL, Boston, Massachusetts, 
observed its sixtieth anniversary January 1, with 
a large attendance of graduates, one of whom 
received his instruction in this school in 1865, the 
year in which the school was established. In 1868, 
Mr. Herman E. Hibbard, who had been successively 
student, assistant and instructor, became the 
Principal and Proprietor. Under his efficient man- 
agement for a period of forty-nine years he saw 
the attendance increase steadily and the school 
attain a reputation as one of the leading commercial 
schools in this country. Mr. Hibbard changed the 
name of the school from Bryant & Stratton National 
Business College to Bryant and Stratton Commercial 
School. Since the death of Mr. Hibbard in 1917, 
the school has been under the able management of 
J. W. Blaisdell as Principal, and L. O. White as 
Secretary, both of whom had been long connected 
with the school—one for thirty years and the other 
for twenty-one years. Under this new management 
evening and summer sessions have been added_ and 
courses have been strengthened so that the school 
has constantly maintained its lead in the field of 
commercial training. 


The building is modern in every detail, having 
been constructed especially for the school; care- 
fully and scientifically planned to suit the most 
exacting requirements of a thoroughly up-to-date 
_ commercial school, with special attention to ven- 
tilation and light. 


The location at the corner of Boylston and 
Arlington Streets, opposite the Public Gardens, 
is conceded to be ideal both for beautiful surround- 
ings and accessibility. 


+4 


C. J. JOHNSON, a graduate of the State Normal 
School at Whitewater, Wisconsin, is teaching in 
the Vocational High School at West Allis, Wis- 
consin. 
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DALLAS W. ARMSTRONG, who has been 
connected with the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Education for the past four years, has been 
elected Principal of the State Normal School at 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Warren Nevin Drum. 
He assumed his duties April 1 when Mr. Drum's 
resignation became effective. 


ae 


The Twentieth Annual Convention of the 
MANITOBA EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION was held at the Royal Alexandria Hotel, 
Winnipeg, Canada, April 14, 15 and 16. A Com- 
mercial Education Sectional Meeting was held on 
Tuesday morning with Mr. D. S. Forsyth of 
Winnipeg presiding, and Miss Pearl L. Snider of 
Winnipeg acting as chairman. The principal speaker 
at this meeting was Mr. W. J. McNabb of Winni- 
peg, who addressed the gathering on the subject 
of “Should Winnipeg have a High School of Com- 
merce”. Following this address, some time was 
devoted to a discussion of a Constitution for a 
proposed Commercial Instructors’ Institute of 
Canada. 


aed 


The Twenty-third Annual Convention of the 
CONNECTICUT BUSINESS EDUCATORS 
ASSOCIATION was held at the Wilby High 
School, Waterbury, Connecticut, Saturday, March 
14, 1925. The morning session was devoted largely 
to Shorthand and Typewriting Speed Contests and 
to an address delivered by Professor Edward Jones 
Kilduff of the New York University. His subject 
was “Some Ideas on the Training of Private Sec- 
retaries’. At the afternoon session Edward H. 
Davis of the Scovill Manufacturing Company 
spoke on the subject of “An Office Man's Idea of 
a First Class Stenographer”. The meetings were 
presided over by C. Z. Swisher of Meriden, Presi- 
dent of the Association. 


ae 


THE LITTLEFORD SCHOOL, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has again won the TriState Intermediate 
Basketball Tournament. This is the second year in 
succession that this honor has gone to the Littleford 
five. The school was awarded a nineteen-inch silver 
and gold trophy, while each player received a gold 
watch. Neal Taff, Center, was awarded a handsome 
individual trophy as a result of being chosen the 
most valuable player to his team. A. L. Walters, 
President of the Littleford School, gave each member 
of the team a sweater. The names of the players 
follow: “Doc” Teeters, Guard; “Fonce” Rupert, 
Forward; “Let” Balance, Guard; “Neal” Taff, 
Center; “Major” Sullivan, Guard; “Stubby” 
Stubbs, Forward; “Charlie” Feldman, Forward; 
“Art” Méiller, Captain; “Eddie” Greisinger, 
Center; “Red” Linneman, Guard; “Lloyd” Jones, 
Guard; “Andy” Anderson, Guard; “Coach” 
Myers; and “Mack” McCellan, Manager. 
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SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Los 
Angeles, California, received its charter from the 
state on May 10, 1913, and began work in the fall 
semester of that year with an enro!lment of ap- 
proximately a dozen students each in the legal and 
commercial departments. 

For the first two years, until February, 1915, the 
classes were held in a couple of small offices in the 
present Bartlett Building, corner of Seventh and 
Spring Streets. In 1917 the school moved to the 
Wilcox. Building, Second and Spring Streets, and 
remained there for a period of nine years struggling 
along bravely to meet the vicissitudes that seemed 
now to threaten failure and now again to offer 
hope of eventual success. 

By February, 1922, the school had grown 
sufficiently and 
attained a degree 
of financial sta- 
bility that justified 
its trustees in pur- 
chasing a site for 
its future per- 
manent home at 
1121 South Hill 
Street. Building 
operations were 
started on July 
14, 1923, and on 
February 9, 1924, 
the new home was 
fittingly dedicated 
and the University 
was finally housed 
in its own quarters ° 
where ample fa- 
cilities were pro- 
vided for effec- 
tively carrying on 
its work. 

The South- 
western Univer- 
sity building is of 
reinforced  con- 
crete construction, 
is three stories in height at present with full base- 
ment and is built to carry seven additional floors. 

The splendid new $2,500,000 Chamber of 
Commerce Building of Los Angeles, the show place 
of the city and Mecca of all tourists, has just been 
completed directly across the street. 

The new location is on the fringe of the chief 
retail shopping district of Los Angeles, in the path 
of greatest growth and within five minutes walk 
of the very center of activity. At the same time, 
it is so situated as to be unaffected by the noise 
and inconvenience of traffic. 

Many unique features have been installed in 
the new school, including a large library, court 
room, students’ fountain and lunch counter, supply 
stores on each floor, sanitary drinking fountains, 
individual steel] lockers, girls’ rest room, modern 
heating system and sumptuous administration 
offices, 

Arrangements now have been made to com- 
plete the building by adding the remaining seven 
stories in the summer of 1926, since the present 
quarters already are inadequate for the large en- 
tollment. The top floor will be the school audi- 
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Southwestern University, Los Angeles, California 


torium with a seating capacity of about three 
hundred fifty. A large gymnasium will be located 
on another floor. The school will then have a 
capacity of over three thousand students. 

Higher Accounting was the principal course in 
the School of Commerce from the very beginning. 
In the C. P. A. examination a year ago, a national 
record was scored when nine out of thirteen South- 
western candidates successfully passed this difficult 
test. There are now approximately two hundred 
students in the school actively pursuing the pro- 
fessional higher accounting course. 

The School of Law has grown apace and now 
has an active registration of over three hundred. 
The School of Secretarial Studies was practically 
begun when the University moved into its present 
home one year 
ago. The active 
enrollment in this 
department is now 
approximating two 
hundred students. 

The total regis- 
tration of students 
throughout _ the 
current school year 
in all departments, 
day and evening, 
including those en- 
rolled in the first 
semester, will ex- 
ceed one thousand. 

*e* 

PROFESSOR 
CALVIN VIC- 
TOR  ERDLY, 
now Supervis- 
ing Principal of 
Schools at Philips- 
burg, Pennsy!- 
vania, has been 
elected to a similar 
position at Holi- 
daysburg, Penn- 
sylvania, for the 
coming school year. EUGENE K. ROBB has been 
elected Principal of the Holidaysburg High School. 


eK 


The third annual championship contest of the 
INTERSTATE HIGH SCHOOL TYPIST AS- 
SOCIATION will be held in the beautiful new 
three million dollar Omaha Technical High School, 
where J. C. Link, Head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment, with the assistance of other local commercial 
teachers and the Chamber of Commerce, is making 
arrangements to give the contestants and their 
teachers an enjoyable visit. The contest will be held 
at eleven o'clock sharp Saturday morning May 13. 
The winners of the first three places, either teams or 
individuals, in the various state contests are eligible 
to compete. It is expected that the winners and 
runners up of most of the Central States and not 
a few of the more distant, will take part. Wera 
Nathan, President of the Association, will be in 
charge of the management of the contest, and has 
invited J. N. Kimball, International Manager of 
Contests, to be present to help with the actual 
conduct of the contest. All arrangements are being 
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made to make this a real event. Teachers who have 
not already made arrangements to enter their 
students, tin case they win any of the first three 
places in their state contest, should do so at once 
by communicating either with Miss Nathan, 
Central High School, Kansas City, Missouri, or 
with Miss Rachael M. Roberts, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Keokuk High School, Keokuk, Iowa. 


*** 


THE STUDENTS AND FACULTY OF 
THE NORTH MILWAUKEE HIGH SCHOOL 
proudly entered their new high school building 
about March 1. The new structure is centrally 
located, and when the grounds around the building 
are put in shape, the high school will be an at- 
tractive addition to North Milwaukee. H. A. 
Weingartner is Superintendent of Schools, and 
Bernice White, a graduate of the Whitewater State 
Normal School, is in charge of the Commercial 


Department. 
OK 


THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING AT 
SHOREWOOD, WISCONSIN, is one of Suburban 
Milwaukee's finest. It is a brick and tile structure 
and is the first section of a five unit group. Students 
entered this new building for the first time on 
February 2. F. L. Cummings is Superintendent of 
Schools. Victor B. Boyles is kept busy with the 
rapidly increasing enrollment in the Commercial 


Department. 
aK 


S. B. CARKIN, Director of Business Education» 
Rochester, New York, is scheduled to give a lecture 
course at Rochester Univerity during the summer 
session. He is also scheduled to give a lecture course 
at Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts, from 
August 1 to 15. 


AK 


We are informed that W. C. WOOD, State 
Superintendent of Schools of California, has been 
offered the position of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the State of Pennsylvania. We under- 
stand, however, that he has declined the offer and 
will continue his constructive school program in 


California. 
ee 


THE NEW JERSEY STATE COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION held a State Type- 
writing and Shorthand Contest at Trenton, New 
Jersey, April 25. D. P. Deal of the Senior High 
School, Trenton, New Jersey, was the Chairman of 
the Contest Committee. The results of the contest 
were not made available in time for publication in 


this issue. 
*** 


MARGARET L. COPELAND is a new teacher 
of commercial subjects in 
the Lincoln Junior High 
School at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. She is a 
graduate of the Albuquer- 
que Business College of 
Albuquerque and of the 
New Mexico Normal Uni- 
versity of East Las Vegas, 
New Mexico. 
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E. R. SANFORD, formerly instructor of com- 
mercial subjects in 
the University of 
Montana, was re- 
cently notified that 
he was one of the 
successful candi- 
dates at the No 
vember C. P. A. 
examination in San 
Francisco, having 
passed the Institute's requirements and the State 
Board’s examination. He is thus entitled to receive 
the C. P. A. certificate and is also entitled to mem- 
bership in the American Institute of Accountants. 
He has also received an appointment as a member 
of the staff of Stanford University for the coming 
summer quarter. In view of the fact that Mr. 
Sanford completed our Extension Course in Ac- 
countancy, we are very proud of his success in 
the C. P. A. examination and take this means to 
extend our congratulations. 
**% 


REGINA E. GROVES, Supervisor of the 
Commercial Department in the Vocational School 
at Madison, Wisconsin, is to be at the Whitewater 
(Wis.) State Normal School during the summer 
session, beginning June 22. Miss Groves is an 
authority on Vocational Training and will give 
a course on the “Teaching of Commercial Subjects 
in the Part-time School”. 

OK 


THE EAST SIDE HIGH SCHOOL AT MADI- 
SON, WISCONSIN, has a new auditorium and 
gymnasium addition now well under construction. 





ek 


FRANK C. JONES, at present a teacher in the 
Creston High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
has been appointed to the Principa!ship of the new 
ee Park School which is to be opened next 
all. 


OR 


T. H. GATLIN, President of the Texas Business 
College, Weatherford, Texas, has opened a branch 
school in Breckenridge, to be known as the Texas 
Business College and managed by Mr. I. D. Norman. 


*4*% 


THE MICHIGAN SCHOOLMASTERS’ 
CLUB held a convention at Ann Arbor, April 3 
and 4. A Commercial Conference was held Friday 
afternoon. C. W. Blanchard of the Northern High 
School in Detroit, acted as Chairman of this meeting 
in the absence of J. L. Holtsclaw of the High School 
of Commerce, Detroit. Addresses were delivered by 
J. E. Tanis, Principal of the Northern High School, 
Detroit; Thomas M. Simpson, Secretary of the 
Continental Motor Company; and Helen W. Evans, 
Gregg School, Chicago. 


OK 


A STATE CONFERENCE OF HIGH 
SCHOOL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS will be 
held at Rutgers College, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, May 8 and 9. This is a departmental meeting 
of the High School Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of New Jersey. 
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TRUE—FALSE TESTS IN BOOKKEEPING* 


“Below you will find a number of statements, some of them are true and some of them are false. In 
each case make a circle around the capital T if you think the statement is true and make a circle around the 
F if you think the statement is false. Do not guess; each incorrectly marked statement counts as a penalty 
against you”. 

. The Cash Account Balance shows the profit of the business. T. F. 

. The Ledger shows the records of business transactions in chronological order. T. F. 

. Journalizing is the recording of business transactions in their chronological order. T. F. 
. The Trial Balance shows that the work has been correctly journalized. T. F. 

On account means “To be paid on the first of the month”. T. F. 

. The Cash account always has a Debit Balance. T. F. 

. In double entry bookkeeping the debits must always equal the credits. T. F. 


An Accounts Receivable account shows the amount due us from customers because it has a Debit 
T.F. 


. An Account is a systematic record of business transactions arranged in chronological order. T. F. 
. The Capital account only shows the business transactions of the proprietor with the business. T. F, 
. An Accounts Receivable may have a Credit Balance if an error has been made. T. F. 


” e The Sales account always has a credit balance and shows the net amount received from goods 
sold.T. F. 


y 13. If an error has been made in posting the bookkeeper will find it out when he makes a Trial Balance. 


a -en 
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14. The Journal is a book of accounts. T. F. 
15. An Asset account is an account which shows Ownership. T. F. 


16. John Smith's account shows that he bought $25.00 worth of goods on July 15. On the 30th his 
account shows a credit Balance of $1.23. It is therefore an Accounts Receivable. T. F. 


17. The principle of journalizing states that “All debits may have unequal credits”. T. F. 
18. Posting is the recording of business transactions in their chronological order. T. F. 
19. The Cash account is correct if the Debit Balance equals the amount of cash on hand. T. F. 
. 20. It is impossible to know whether all work has been correctly journalized by taking a Trial Balance. 


21. The laws of the state requires that a copy of a letter of correspondence should be retained by the 
stenographer or bookkeeper. T. F. 


eg certified check is a personal check, payment of which is guaranteed by the bank authorized to 
pay it. T. F. 


23. The shipper of a shipment of freight retains the Original Bill of Lading which has been made out 
in triplicate. T. F. 


24. If an account is kept to show buying expense a telegram ordering a purchase of merchandise would 
be debited to Administrative Expense. T. F. 


25. The accounts in the General Ledger will not show the value of merchandise on hand. T. F. 


26. A perpetual inventory always agrees with the material inventory taken at the end of the fiscal 
year. T. F. 


27. In the transaction our attorney reported that the amount due from F. X. Vance is uncollectible, 
Loss on Bad Debts is debited and F. X. Vance is credited. T. F. 


28. In proving the Cash Receipts columns of the Cash Book the Purchases Discount plus the Net 
Cash equals the Purchases Discount plus the General Ledger columns. T. F. 


29. In proving the Cash Payments columns of the cash book the Purchases Discount plus the Net 
Cash equals the Purchases Discount plus the General Ledger. T. F. 


30. The Sales Journal is posted as a credit to the Sales Account. T. F. 


31. In proving the cash book the Net Cash Debit column minus the net cash credit column must 
equal the cash on hand. T. F. 


32. The Voucher is a form of business paper. T. F. 


33. In a well arranged ledger the accounts are arranged in alphabetic order in order to simplify the 
making of the Balance Sheet and the Profit and Loss Statement. T. F. 





*This test was submitted by George W. Carlson, instructor in bookkeeping in the West Allis (Wis.) 
High School. The test was simply made up from tests given during the entire semester in which the percentage 
of students answering the questions was taken in consideration. Mr. Carlson says that this test requires about 
forty-five minutes for 80% of the class to finish. This is the final examination given to the students in 11A 
grade and is given to students who have completed Parts I and II of 2oth’* Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”. 
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34. An auxiliary book is one which provides detailed information in regard to the transactions recorded 
in the books of original entry. T. F. 


35. Notes Payable book is an auxiliary and may be posted from as regular as the books of original 
entry. I. F. 


36. The Notes Receivable book is only a book of Memorandum and can never be used as a Book of 
Original Entry. T. F. 


37. A C.O.D. shipment may be debited to the account with the customer to whom it is sent. T. F. 


38. Errors in recording transactions in a book of original entry or in posting should not be made, but 
when rg occur they may be corrected by ruling out the incorrect entries. T. F. 


. The accounts in the ledger are arranged alphabetically and according to the American Classifica- 
tion a Accounts. T. F. 


40. In 20th Century the Insurance account is used to show the amount of Insurance that has been 
used up in the operation of the business. T. F. 


41. Adjusting entries are necessary because otherwise there might be a loss. T. F. 


i . _— items are such items as Unpaid Rent, Unpaid Selling Expense, and Accrued Interest 
its 


43. Deferred Asset accounts are such accounts as the Office Supplies, Accrued Wages, Insurance, 
Prepaid Rent. T. F. 


44. The Office Equipment account is Credited for the cost value of office equipment sold, exchanged, 
ohn destroyed, or discarded. T. F. 


45. After the Post-closing entries are made all Expense accounts having had an Accrued or Deferred 
item posted will show a Credit balance. T. F. 


46. The Partner's Personal account shows a record of these transactions with the partner which 
affect the Capital of the business. T. F. 


47. The Partner's Personal account is debited for his salary as per Articles of Copartnership. T. F. 


48. The Partner's Personal account is credited for Cash - him by the partnership for (a) salary as 
per Articles of Copartnership and (b) profit withdrawn. T. F. 


49. Ina transaction in which money is advanced during the month for personal expenses some Expense 
account is debited and a Personal account is credited. T. F. 


50. Fixed assets consist of property purchased for use in the business which will not be entirely con- 


sumed by its use. T. F. 
TYPE B—COMPLETION - 


Each blank indicates a missing word. Fill in the blanks with the word that makes the sentence true. 
If you finish before time is up, go back and make sure your answers are correct. 


Me The Accounts Payable account is credited for the total of the ...... ...... at the end of the 
month. 
2. The Accounts Payable column in the Cash Book is posted asa ............ to the Accounts 


Payable account in the general ledger. 


3. The Accruals and Deferred Items are recorded at the end of the fiscal period to make the 
OW saceas correct. 


eeeeee 


4. The Adjusting entries must be made and posted before the ................ can be determined. 

5. To record the Merchandise in stock: ...... Mdse. Inventory and ............ purchases. 

eee ee Pee Debit Loss on Bad Debts and credit Reserve 
of Doubtful Accounts. 

7. To record Interest accrued on Notes Payable Debit ............ BOR GEE cidocsccces 

8. To record unpaid pay roll for one-half week in the selling department, debit ...... ...... and 


SE Ss cohed es eee wae 


9. A Certified check is a personal check, payment of which is guaranteed by the bank and must 
contain the words ............. 


Oe SE cnn n.ct nddel danevenesxs used in the shipment of freight or express is negotiable. 
11. The easiest way to divide by 9 is to ...... 2.255 ceeeeee 
12. Five ways of locating errors in a Trial Balance are: 


ee ee ee ee | 


See EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE HEHE EEE EEE EEE HEHE EE EE 


13. Drafts are usually collected by ............. 
14. The fees charged for collection of drafts are called ...... fees. 
15. The Balance of the cash account shows the actual amount of 
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13. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
. An exclamation 
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This puzzle was prepared and submitted for publication in “The Balance Sheet” by T. F. Kennedy, 
Vice-President of the Globe Business College, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


HORIZONTAL 


Bookkeeping and Accounting” 


To join 


. Act of making publicly known 
II. 
12. 


New England state (abbr.) 
Chinese sauce for fish 
Preposition 

Firm (abbr.) 


Negative 


Past tense of meet 


. Name of company that publishes “20th Century 
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VERTICAL 


1. Juice of plants 

2. Not yet owing 

3. Part of foot 

4. A Jewish dry measure 

5. Acquires by labor 

6.—14. City on East Coast in which branch office 
of South-Western Publishing Company is 
located 

”. A tree 

8. Small distance 

g. Pedal covering 
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Horizontal 


22. Feminine pronoun 

23. Atmosphere 

25. Period of time 

27. City in which home office of South-Western 
Publishing Company is located 

31. State (abbr.) 

32. Perform 

33. Form of verb “to be” 

35. Opposite (abbr.) 

37. Long meter (abbr.) 

38. An exclamation 

39. A vase 

41. Kind of meat 

43. Prefix 

44. Name of motor car 

45. And so forth 

46. One who excites quarrels (obs.) 

47. City on West Coast in which branch office of 
South-Western Publishing Company is 
located 








CHUCKLES 


“Well, I showed up the teacher before the whole 
class again today.” 

“Yeh? Put us wise.” 

“She asked for Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 
and I told her he never lived there.” 


KK 


THE LAST STRAW 


Mamma (bringing her little lecture to an abrupt 
close as she was called from the room)—And all 
this trouble was caused by those bad thoughts in 
your heart. 

Jamie sat for a few minutes the picture of distress, 
for he was really very sensitive about being thought 
“bad.” 

Aunt Milly came in, and being always solicitous 
about his health, exclaimed: 

“Why, Jamie, how bad you look!” 

This was too much, and Jamie burst into tears 
and sobbed out brokenly: 

“I—I—k-new there w-w-was a b-bad spot in 
m-my heart, b-b-but I didn’t k-know it s-s-showed 
clear through!” ~ 


SHE FOUND OUT 


Three women of Irish extraction were enjoying 
a symphony concert. The orchestra started playing. 

Mrs. O’Grady—What tune is that? 

Mrs. O’Clock—That’s the Sextette from Lucia. 

Mrs. O’Brady—Naw, you're wrong—that’s the 
Poet and Peasant. 

Mrs. O’Dear—Youse make me sick. Why don’t 
youse read the sign? They be playing the Refrain 


from Expectoration. 
OK 


AN EARLY RISER 


“Are you an early riser, Pat?” 

“Am I? Sure, I’m sich an early riser, sor, that I'm 
afeared some time I'll ketch mesilf gittin’ up when 
I'm goin’ to bed!” 


Vertical 


10. Did go 

11. Duration 

19. Tin foil for mirrors 

20. Part of a circle 

21. What boys eventually become 

22. Head coverings 

24. Prefix (pertaining to India) 

26. Drops cas the clouds 

28. Inaction 

29. City in Alaska 

30. Methods of procedure 

34. City in Illinois in which branch office of South- 
Western Publishing Company is located 

36. Prefix 

38. Applied knowledge 

40. Name (Latin) 

41. Author of “20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting” 

42. French coin 

43.. Ages 13 to 19 


KEY TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLE 
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GIVE HIM THE GAS 


Dentist—So you have broken off a tooth, have 
you? 

Patient (youngster)—Yes, sir. 

Dentist—How did you do it? 

Youngster—O, shifting gears on a lollypop! 


*** 


Aunt Chloe was burdened with the support of a 
worthless husband, who beat her when he was sober 
and whom she dutifully nursed and tended when 
he came home bruised and battered from a fighting 
spree. 

One Monday morning she appeared at the drug 
store and asked the clerk for “a right pow’ful 
linerment foh achin’ in de bones.” 

“You might try some of this St. Peter's pre- 
scription, aunty. It’s an old and popular remedy. 
Cures cuts, bruises, aches and sprains. One dollar 
the bottle. Good for man and beast.” 

Aunt Chloe looked at the dollar bottle and then 
dubiously at her flat purse. “Ain't yo’ got some foh 
50 cents?” she ventured—‘some for jes’ on'y 
beasts? Ah want it foh ma ol’ man.” 
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TEACHING BOOKKEEPING BY THE 
CLASS METHOD 


(Continued from page 8) 


If the general journal has been used as a basis, 
the teaching of the special journals will not be 
difficult for pupils to readily grasp the idea of the 
time saved and the advantage of keeping items 
segregated when these journals are used. 


The Trial Balance offers an ye poe d for an- 
alytical study, and an exercise often assigned for 
home study is for each pupil to take the completed 
Trial Balance and write in parentheses next to 
each account, whether such an account represents 
an asset, a liability, a cost or an income to the 
business, 


Some one has said that “What one understands, 
one does not have to memorize” and this is our 
attitude on the learning of rules. We try by short 
tests, by continued analysis, by examination; .by 
oral quizzes to see that the function of each account 
is thoroughly understood. 


As the work progresses, the wideawake teacher 
will divide his class into groups, one group being 
taught while others study. This method combines 
the advantages of class instruction with the advan- 
tages of individual instruction and enables the 
teacher to clinch the general ideas of each group. 
One plan we have tried is to appoint the leaders 
in each group as head-bookkeeper for that group, 
letting the head bookkeeper occupy the back seat 
of the aisle, the average members of his group the 
middle seats and the dull members the front seats, 
so that the teacher can give most of his attention 
to the slower members of the group; however, this 
is not necessary where the classes are grouped 
strictly according to intelligence tests. 


In the advanced classes, where most of the work 
is on “sets”, the individual work should have its 
fullest scope. Here we often group them under 
such department names as General Department, 
Credit Department, Personnel Department, Service 
Department, Purchases Department, Sales Depart- 
ment, etc., and in other cases, give them numbers, 
as Departments 1, 2, 2, 4. By this plan, assume 
there are four departments, with about six pupils 
in each department. (Our classes never run over 
thirty and in the advanced classes, twenty to 
twenty-five make our usual number.) With four 
departments, one department is responsible for a 
project each week. The suggestions for these 
projects often come from the pupils, and may 
include individual study of the books of a local 
business house and a careful compilation and report 
of the system used in keeping the records. The 
reports must be thoroughly explained to other mem- 
bers of the class; accounting forms used by the 
house visited must accompany each report and 
something of the ideals and policies of that house 
brought back to the class. 


One girl, after working in the afternoons for 
three weeks on her report of an Atlanta candy 
manufacturing establishment, brought back a splen- 
did report to the class, and upon graduation a few 
months later, was offered a permanent position in 
the accounting department of that company. 
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Other projects for departments have been: bud 
gets made for home use in connection with National 
Thrift Week, which is observed by the School 
Bank, January 17-23 each year; dramatization of 
the work done by the various departments in a 
wholesale grocery house; talks by the pupils on 
research work done in the school and local library 
on the debatable questions of depreciation; amor- 
tization and accruals; analysis of published balance 
sheets of banks and insurance companies found in 
the daily newspapers; how to read the financial 

age of the newspaper; talks by local business men 
Seeded the Accounting Club through the coopera- 
tion of the local Chamber of Commerce; discussion 
of bulletins from the National Credit Men's Asso- 
ciation, from Babson’s Statistical Organization; from 
American Bankers’ Association and recently study 
of the Georgia Securities Act through visits to the 
office of the Secretary of State. 


Parker and Dewey take the position that school 
is LIFE and that the best preparation for life in 
the future is efficient life in the present. We have 
found, in our school, that a pupil finds his greatest 
opportunity for life by participation in group activi- 
ties made possible by the class method of teaching 
bookkeeping. 


Kipling has summarized some of its advantages 
in his verse that runs something like this: 


“It ain't the guns nor armament 
Nor funds that they can ‘pay, 
But the close cooperation that 
Makes them win the day, 

It ain't the individual nor the 
Army as a whole 

But the everlastin’ team-work 

Of every bloomin’ soul.” 


eed 





LEDGER CLOSING EXERCISES 


This will announce the publication of a 
new series of ledger closing exercises to 
provide supplementary practice in ledger 
closing and statement work. Each exercise 
will consist of a ledger in balance with in- 
structions to the student to prepare a Trial 
Balance, Balance Sheet, Statement of Profit 
and Loss, and to construct journal entries to 
close the ledger. Publication of these ex- 
ercises will be completed by May 1 and they 
will be furnished free of charge to teachers 
desiring exercises of this type for supple- 
mentary work in elementary or first year 
bookkeeping classes. When requesting these 
exercises, be sure to specify the number of 
students in the class and give the name of 
the text used. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ANNOUNCING 
1925 
SUMMER SESSION 
COURSES 
IN 
COMMERCIAL TEACHER 
TRAINING 
June 22 to July 31, 1925 


The 1925 Session begins July 6 and closes 
August 14. 

Special summer session courses will be 
offered in the following subjects: 

The Part-Time School 

The Teaching of Commercial Subjects in 
the Part-Time School 

Salesmanship and Advertising Art 

Comptometer and Advanced Problems 
in Arithmetic 

Filing and Secretarial Training 

Debating and Extemporaneous Speaking 

Come to Whitewater for the summer, 
enjoy our beautiful campus and the hos- 
pitality of our homes, and profit by our 
regular and special courses. 


WHITEWATER STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 








SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


During the summer of 1925, Grove City 
College will continue its policy of offering 
special courses for commercial teachers. 
Credit will be given towards advanced 
certification by the Pennsylvania De 
ment of Public Instruction, and the college 
itself will grant credit toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Commerce. 

Courses will include Office Management, 
Business Organization, Business Finance, 
Statistics, Investments, Commercial Law, 
Economics, Accounting, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Secretarial Practice, Business Math- 
ematics, Penmanship, and Methods and 
Principles of Teaching the Commercial 
Subjects. All the regular college courses in 
English, Language, Science, Education, 
Psychology, Mathematics, and History are 
open to commercial teachers. 

Six special lecturers who will talk on 
various phases of educational work will be 
furnished by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction. Term runs from June 
23 to August 21. 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 














SUMMER SESSION 1925 
COURSES OF INTEREST TO 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


Courses of interest to teachers of com- 
mercial subjects to be given in The Penn- 
sylvania State College Summer Session of 
1925 include “The Values of Commercial 
Subjects and the Methods of Realizing 
Them, Banking, The Business Cycle, Cor- 
poration Finance, Economics, Ecomonic 
Geography, English in Business Practice, 
Marketing, Newspaper Reporting and 
Correspondence, and Transportation Prob- 
lems.”’ Each course carries three college cred- 
its and the fee is five dollars a credit. The ses- 
sion is six weeks in length, opening June 29 
and closing August 8. The Pennsylvania State 
College offers more than two hundred and 
fifty courses in all of its different depart- 
ments. It is located in a beautiful and health- 
ful environment which gives many oppor- 
tunities for recreation and outdoor life. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 











YOUR SUMMER? 


We make work easier and more resultful 
for those holding positions, and we strength- 
en the beginners and secure positions for 
them. More money for both. Those desiring 
to earn 12 hours of college credit may do so 
by attending our PreSummer Term begin- 
ning June 2 and continuing three months. 
Special term begins July 14 and ends August 
22. Six hours of college credit can be earned 
in this time. 

College credit for work done here. Col- 
lege Department on accredited lists of 24 
State Departments of Education. 

We shall have more strong teachers and 


distinguished lecturers the coming summer 
than ever before. 


Work, rest, pleasure, college credit, pro- 
fessional uplift and better salaries. 
Ask for full information. . 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY, 
Bowimnc Green, Ky. 


Personally conducted excursion to Mam- 
moth Cave, only thirty miles away. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


Bay Path Institute, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. July 6—August 14. C. F. Gaugh, 
Director. Courses in theory and teaching 
methods in commercial subjects. Especially 
strong teachers’ courses in Gregg Shorthand 
Theory. 

BAY PATH INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
TRAINING 
Springfield, Massachusetts 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 17 to August 22, 1925 


Eleven hours of college credit can be 
earned during our summer session. Twelve 
weeks credit will be allowed to students 
who are working for a teacher's certificate. 
For full information concerning summer 
school, write 


PENN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 








THE GREGG NORMAL 
SESSION 


An intensive summer course in Methods 
of Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Secretarial Studies, Salesmanship, 
and Related Commercial Subjects. 

The 1925 Session begins July 6 and closes 
August 14. 

GREGG SCHOOL 
Six North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 











COURSES FOR COMMERCE 


TEACHERS 
Shorthand Banking 
Typewriting Penmanship 
Accounting Economics 


Commerce and Industry 


Summer term opens, Monday, June 1 
and ends August 7. Ten semester hours of 
credit may be earned. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Kirksville, Missouri 
P. O. Selby, Director, 
Department of Commerce 
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SPECIAL SUMMER 
COURSES 

FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
in preparation for teaching in the High 
Schools offered as follows: 

Methods of Teaching Business Subjects 

Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 

Business Law 

Office Practice 

Typewriting 

Accounting 

Business Arithmetic 

Business English 

Secretarial Studies 

Send for free booklet. 


*“M’’ WILLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
138th Street and Willis Avenue 
New York City 








ANNOUNCEMENT OF COURSES 
IN GENERAL VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Principles of Vocational Education 
Supervision of Vocational Education 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
Principles of Commercial Education 
High School Commercial Education 
Juty 6 to Aucust 15 
Summer School of Arts and 
Sciences and of Education 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 











SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION 
For commercial teachers and all others 
wanting high-grade commercial training. 
June 1 To Aucust 21 
Approved by State Department of Public 
Instruction. 
LINCOLN SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 
P and 14th Streets 
Lincoln, Nebraska 











SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business college in Florida. No competition; 
county seat; population 18,000; seacoast town. 
Must sell on account of wife’s health. Selling 
price t and based on cash transaction. Ad- 
dress, No. 352. 


One of the best business colleges in California 
for immediate sale. Equipment up-to-date. 
Reputation the best. Location excellent. Long 
term lease in new building. This school a money- 
maker. Netted owner $18,000 last year and 
growing rapidly. A business getter can clear 
initial payment within first year or year and a 
half. Balance can be paid out of school in a short 
ag Will sacrifice for a quick sale. Address, 

oO. > 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of “The Balance Sheet,” 
Third 


and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise 


indicated in the advertisement. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


gy oy to sell home-study business 
courses in the field, and capable of developing 
and handling a field force. An excellent o por- 
tunity for the right man. Address, No. ‘ 





A pee man with university training and 
some t ing experience to t h Cen 
Bookkeeping and Sherwood’s Accounting. Ad- 
dress, No. 349. 





FIELD REPRESENTATIVES. One of the 
largest business schools in the East is seeking the 
services of two thoroughly ex enced field 
representatives to promote the sale of its courses. 
In addition to regular day and evening business 
school courses, special courses are offered during 
the dull seasons, thereby insur representatives 
a good income throughout the entire year. 

e advert apqvepetesion. Leads fur- 

ed. If you are not afraid of hard work and 
have successfully sold commercial education, 
write us fully in confidence, concerning _ 
education and experience. Address, No. 350. 





Wanted experienced teacher of 20th Cen 
Bookkeeping. Prefer a man who can teac 
Pen Pp, Business English, Commercial 
Law, etc. Position requires some solici 
during the summer months. Open July 1, 1925. 
Apply in your own handwriting, stating educa- 
tion, q tions, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Address, Pacific Coast. 


Solicitor wanted for ¢@ thorough private 
school. Prosperous community, virgin territory, 
no competition, good pay. Prefer man who can 
teach part of year. Car not necessary. Addr 


Southwest Business University, Liberal, Kansas. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Services available ist of June. Experienced 
commercial teacher, over twenty years experience 
as head of department and t er. Can teach 
Bookkeeping, Accounting, Law, Mathematics, 
and all allied subjects. C. P. A. degr . Texas 
and Arizona teacher’s certificates. Experienced 
in students for C. P. A. examination, 
as w as practical work. Now engaged in a 
school of more than 2000 pupils. Desire position 
in Southwest with a l where hi class 
services are demanded. Address, No. 5 


Wanted teaching position for summer months 
by experienced lady commercial teacher of Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Penmanship and other 
commercial subjects. Normal and business 
college graduate. Five years commercial teach- 
ing experience. Address, No. 339. 


An experienced lady teacher desires to engage 
with business college or school to teach Gregg 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping and Com- 
mercial Law. for ement comm 
June 1. Testimonials furnished. Am ¢ 
solicitor and can use spare time in that work. 
Would consider taking stock in school after 
proving worth. Address, No. 340. 


Position wanted in High School by lady teacher. 
Gecas Tenn Gertificat “g Fix _t 

r ers’ e. - 
fence. State in first letter. Desire to teach 
arets. Sh and Typewriting. Address, 














Position wanted as teacher of Bookkeeping, 
Commercial Law and allied subjects. Six years 
experience. Three years college training with 
M. A. degree. Four years managerial experience. 
State particulars in tletter. Address, No. 342, 


Position wanted by ex emced teacher of 
Gregg Shorthand, 20th mtury Boo! ng, 
a and allied commercial subjects. 
posi 





e graduate. At present employed. 
on beginning June 1. Address, No. 343. 


Lady, age 38, with several years experience 
teaching in public schools, desires position with 
progressive commercial college. Can teach Pit- 
man Shorthand, Typewriting, all auxiliary 
subjects, and can assist with Bookkeeping. 
Good disciplinarian. Can furnish A-1 references. 
Address, No. 344. 


An experienced commercial teacher desires 

tion as teacher or assistant manager. Capa- 

le of t all commercial subjects. Best of 
references. Address, No. 332. 











Position wanted as head of commercial de- 
partment in high school or college by commercial 
teacher with ten years’ — gee Specialties 
are wy Accounting 
Law. A. B. degree in Education. Post-graduate 
work in Accounting, Auditing and Business Law. 
Have had practical ex ence in Bookkeeping 
and Accounting. Salary desired—$2,500 to 
$3,000 per year. Address, No. 351. 


Lady teacher, thoroughly experienced in teach- 
ing commercial subjects, desires summer posi- 
tion with or without a view to becoming a partner 
in a business college. Address, No. 354. 








Young commercial teacher desires position for 
the ae ree Qualified to teach all commer- 
cial es. 20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Gr Shorthand specialist. Head of boo 

epartment in an accredited business college 
for the last two years. Address, No. 355. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 

An experienced, all-around school man, reliable 
and financially responsible, with highest refer- 
ences, who owns real estate, and can invest from 
$2000 to $5000 cash, would like to buy a ¢ 
large, paying business school. What have you 
Give full information, ae income, and 
outcome, first letter. Address, No. 345. 


Wanted to buy or lease a business school. 
Give complete description of your institution, 
together with a transcript of your balance sheet 
for the past twelve months; also be able to 
furnish a certified statement of your net earnings. 
Prefer a school in the North Central States. 
Address, No. 346. 


Will y cash for well-established business 
college California or Washington. Give ad- 
vantage of location. Quote lowest figure. Ad- 
dress, No. 347. 


Wanted to buy a school in city of not more 
than 50,000 population. Not interested in a 
school that hasn’t a good record. If you have 
anything to offer, write at once. Address, No. 357. 


A man experienced in teaching Bookkeeping, 
Accountancy, and + wishes to buy 
Corcstiling to toxch wit “prospec tang Ba 

to t 
future interest in school. you have anything 
to offer, address, No. 356. 

















(See pages 10 and 26 for additional ads.) 





BALANCE SHEET APPROACH TO BOOKKEEPING 


McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting was the original exponent 
of the theory that the Balance Sheet constituted a logical approach to the 
study of elementary bookkeeping. Today this system is used more exten- 
sively in the secondary schools than all other bookkeeping texts, using the 
same method of approach, combined. 


The Balance Sheet and Statement of Profit and Loss are presented first, 
the accounts second, records of original entry third, and vouchers fourth. 
This order of presentation is followed in discussing and developing the 
principles of bookkeeping because, in the main, the nature of the informa- 
tion on the reports or statements determines the number and nature of 
the accounts; the information desired in the accounts determines largely 
the nature of the books of original entry and, in turn, the information re- 
corded in the latter determines, to a considerable degree, the information 
which appears on the vouchers. This procedure was chosen because by 
this method, in the study of each part of the accounting process, the factors 
which determine its nature can be seen and understood. 


Bookkeeping technique and routine have been eliminated as much as 
possible in the early part of the work, while general principles with especial 
attention to those governing the interpretation and use of the information 
provided by the accounting records have been emphasized. Such technique 
can be mastered much more easily and much more efficiently after the 
general principles are understood. 





ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH rec- 
ognizes the importance, in modern 
business, of an accurate and readily 
usable knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of correct English. 
The text is planned so that the 
student not only gains an under- 
standing of these principles, but 
learns to apply them correctly with 
confidence and dispatch. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE provides a course in 
business letter writing that is com- 
prehensive in scope and yet suffi- 
ciently intensive in treatment to be 
covered in the time usually devoted 
to this subject. 


ONE HUNDRED LESSONS IN 
BUSINESS ENGLISH by Ross is an 
exercise pad with instructions at the 
top of the sheet and exercises or 
drill material given below line of 
perforation. This exercise pad may 
be used with any text. 





SMITH’S RAPID 
CALCULATION 


This text provides a thorough and 
well arranged course, which will 
enable the students to attain a high 
degree of accuracy and speed in their 
mathematical calculations. 


There are one hundred sixty pages 
of drills and tests covering the 
fundamentals of arithmetic. Since 
the instructions are permanently 
bound and are not destroyed as the 
student works through the pad, he is 
able to make frequent reviews of the 
methods and principles covered. 


An examination of this text will 
reveal the reasons for the popularity 
it has acquired during the past year. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Third and Vine Sts. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 








